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ABSTRACT 

Designed to help classroMi teachers discover how to 
use coBpaters effectively in teaching writing, this annotated 
bibliograj^ contains citat'ioni of articles that have appeared in 
education journals » books, and the ERIC system. Aaeng the topics 
covered in the sore than SO articles cited are the following: (1) 
feedback progrmss for individualised analysis of writing; (2) 
cffii^uters, creativity, and CMnosition; (3) word processing as as aid 
to revision; (4) software amlicable to the needs of sti^ent writers; 
<5) research on word processing that is relevant to the teaching of 
exposition; (4) confsuting as a node of invention; (7) the computer 
as stylus and alliance; (8) selecting microcoiqputer software for thee 
teaching of English; <9) problow of c^puter assisted instruction in 
composition; <10) coi^ters and essay grading; (11) textual analysis 
with coflqputers; (12i cos^ter aided review lessons in English grammar 
and spelling; (13) CMqputers and poetry; (14) hypothesis testing with 
computer assisted ifiStruction: (15) computer applications for 
humanistic adocatioa; and (16) teaching stylistic simplicity with a 
c«B|^terized readability formula. (FL) 
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Foreword 



As humanists, we can no longer afford the luxury 
of asking whether we will use computers in our classes; 
instead we aust ask how we can use them effectivexy. 
The following bibliography of research and classroom 
practices begins to answer this question. 

Most of the entries describe current research, 
teaching strategies, or software development. However, 
I have also Included some articles that are more than 
five years old because they are relevant to recent 
developments. 



In some cases, a paper was published through ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service and later rewritten and 
published in a Journal. I have Included both articles 
without cross references because the relationships are 
obvious. Those few cross references that are Included 
indicate articles that should be read together. 

Generally, coiqputer-related articles in popular 
magazines lack the Insight that teachers need in order 
to apply the new technology to our subject and students. 
Consequently, I have not included such articles. For 
the same reason, I have eliminated two popular 
publications: Writing in the Computer Age by Andrew 
Pluegelraan and .Jeremy Hewes and Writi ng with a Word 
Procesaor by William Zinsser. While these oooks do 
alert the novice to sc»ae advantages and disadvantages of 
word processors, they do not address the issue of the 
student as a writer. 

The research and practices presented in this 
bibliography are concerned with the student as he learns 
to write. 




© 1984 Margaret L. Lansing 



Computers in Coinposltlon: 
A Bibliography of Researeh and Practice 



Anandam, Kamala and others. RSVP; Feedback Programs for 
Individualized Analysis of WriHng 7~5HlC ED 1^1 5TT. 

RSVP (Response System with Variable Prescriptions) 
provides students with an individualized analysis of 
their essays printed in the form of a letter. During 
the winter term in 1978, six freshman" composition 
classes and three developmental writing classes field- 
tested the program in five community colleges in 
Florida. An equal number of classes served as control 
groups. During the study, instructors of the CAI 
sections read students* papers, marked computer cards 
indicating the errors that needed prescriptions, and 
, distributed the RSVP-produced letters. Most students 
and five of the nine instructors responded positively to 
questionnaires concerning RSVP. However, tests showed 
no significant differences between RSVP and non-RSVP 
classes. 

Arms, Valerie M. "Computers,, Creativity, and Composition." 
In Sixth International Conference oii Computers and the 
H umanTFIe's . Sd. Sarah K. Burton and Douglas D. Shor~ 
Rockville, Maryland: Computer Science Press, 1983, "P. 
4-7. 

Ms. Arras* research focused on using the computer to 
teach the process of composition: prewriting, writing, 
and revising. First she identified the fundamental 
problems Involved in teaching composition as process, 
and then she developed software called Create and 
Format. Create, which focuses on prewriting, uses a 
series of questions to help students generate ideas. 
Format allows students to begin writing with little 
knowledge of the computer. Screen prompts help students 
see relationships between the parts and whole essay. 
Finally, the AFCAD Editor— "a powerful tool for 
manipulating text** (6)— helps students find and correct 
grammar errors. Students have told her %hat they make 
changes because revision is easy with the text editor. 



. "Creating and Recreating." College Composition 

and ComiTmnicatlon, 3^, No. 3 (October 1903 )» 355-350. 



Create and Recreate, two programs developed by Ms. Arms, 
focus on Invention and revision respectively. Create 
asks twenty questions to help students draft their 
papers while Recreate, which encourages global revision, 
asks questions about the structure and organization of 
the paper. Students answer Recreate' s questions from 
memory and then compare their responses to the actual 
paper. Ms. Arms openly discusses the limitations of the 
computer and admits that the questions used In these two 
programs could be mimeographed. However, while students 
tell her that they run the prograiqs because they are 
fun, she has "never had to give a student a second 
mimeographed sheet because he thought It was fun" (37). 
Finally, Ms. Arras offers guidelines for choosing a 
computer and for writing and using software to teach 
composition. 

Auten, Anne. "Computers In English: How and Why." English 
Journal , 73, No. 1 (January 198^), 5^-56. 

Ms. Auten summarizes several papers published through 
ERIC: Ellen Hold's development of Sage and Arrowroot, 
Kathy Jaycox's paper on the status of CAI In the English 
classroom, William Wresch's wrl tin's programs, Richard 
Collier's report on text editing, and Hugh Burns' 
program to stimulate Invention. These reviews Inform 
the secondary teacher about the state of the art. 



Bean, John C. "Computerized Word -Processing as an Aid to 

Revlson." Collet Compos Itlo.i and Communication . 3^, No. 
2 (May 1983), Ihb-TM: 

Funded by the Northwest Area Foundation, Professor Bean 
conducted a pilot project at Montana State University, 
Bozeman. Pour composition students (volunteers) wrote 
six papers. Each student entered his initial text into 
the c(»aputer, received a -wide print-out to make 
revisions, entered changes Into the computer during the 
next session, and received another print-out to revise 
again, Mr. Bean encouraged his rubjects to discover- and 
develcp Ideas during revlson, to be concerned with 
audience, and to refine style. In testimonies students 
stated that they did more revision than they would have 
with Just paper and pen because they were not burdened 
with recopylng. 



Berry, Eleanor. "Word Processors for the Writing Classroom: 
Taking the trouble to Choose Wisely." Unpublished 
Manuscript. Univer,slty of Wisconsin— Milwaukee, 198^. 

Introducing word processing Into a composition program 
costs time and money. Therefore, English Instructors 
should choose equipment and software that will help 
rather than hinder the writer. Drawing on her personal 
experience with word processing and her observations of 
faculty and students working at terminals, she discusses 
the Impact of several features on the writing process: 
the ease of moving the cursor to. any point In the text, 
the ease of Inserting material and moving blocks, the 
way the screen reformats, , and the ability of the screen 
to keep up with the writer. 



Breinlnger, Lynn J, and Stephen Portch. "A Visit to 

Professor Cram: Attractive Computer Learning." College 
Compostlon and Communication, 3^, No. 3 (October 1903), 
358-361. 

They had three objectives In designing Professor Cram 
(Computer Ready Assist to Memory): 1) to make the 
learning process fun,. 2) to teach basic u^age rules, and 
3) to Introduce students to Independent OAI. Professor 
Cram Is composed of five units: agreement, sentence 
fragments, coimna splices, and run-on sentences. 
Students use only those programs that address their 
weaknesses. Although the programs do not solve writing 
problems, they do help students review usage rules. 



Brenner, Patricia A. "Software Applicable to the Needs of 
Student Writers." In Sixth International Conference on 
Computers and the Humanities . Ed. Sarah K" Burton an^ 
Douglas D.""SHorF7 Rockvllle, Maryland: Computer Science 
Press, 1983* PP.. 26-27. 

Ms. Brenner claims that software sophisticated enough 
to meet the needs of college students has not yet been 
developed. She considers spelling and grammar programs 
to be sufficient for remedial work, but states that any 
real strides In software will address the Issues of 
writers as writers,, not as editors. Such software will 
take Into account writing as process as presented by the 
experts. She calls for programs "to encourage student 
Invention, to stimulate students' Interest- In audience, 
and to promote writing as process" (27). (Of course, 
such work Is being done by Hugh Burns, Helen Schwartz, 
William Wresch, and others.) 



Brldwell, Lillian, Parker Johnson, and Stephen Brehe. 

"CcHnposlng and Cc^uters: Case Studies of Experienced 
Writers." In Writing in Real Time; Modelling Production 
Processes . Ed. Ann NaTsuhashi. New York: tongrian, 
forthcoming . 

To understand the effect of word procedslng on the 
composing processes of experienced writers, the authors 
conducted a study involving eight graduate students who 
had published outside academia. All subjects did four 
writing tasks: they used pen and paper or a typewriter 
for the first task and a computer with Wordstar .for the 
the rest- During interviews, the subjects explained 
their writing rituals. The researchers then classified 
these writers as discoverers (those who compose^ to find 
out what they know), executors (those who plan and then 
write), or combinations (those who do some of both). 
Using text and key stroke analysis in a<?dition to 
Interviews, the researchers concluded the following: 
l)The subjects were uniformly impressed with the editing 
capabilities of word processors. 2)The executors were 
the most satisfied with composing at the terminal while 
the discoverers were the least satisfied. 3)The most 
successful subjects used a combination of pen and paper 
and the computer. 



Brldwell, Lillian, Payla Reed Nancarrow, and Donald Ross. 
"The Writing Process and the Writing Machine: Current 
Research on Word Processors Relevant to the Teaching of 
Composition." In New Directions in Composition Research . 
Ed. Richard Beach and Lillian srTffwell. New York: 
Guilford Press, I983, 381-398. 



The authors review recent research by Hugh Bums 
(invention), John Gould (drafting), and Richard Collier 
(revising). They also discuss Writer's Workbench, RSVP, 
Lance Miller's EPISTLE, and a host of other projects 
Involving editing. In addition, they comment on the 
pilot studies at the University of Minnesota. 



Brldwell, Lillian, Geoffrey Sire, and Robert Brooke. 

"Revising and Ctanputing." In Th£ Acquisition of Written 
Language; Revision and Response . Ed. S&rah Freedman. 
Norwooa, NJ: Ablex,~7orthcoinlng. 

This case study Involved five students enrolled in a 
business writing class;. all members of this class did 
their weekly papers on woiJ processors. However, for 
the first assignment, the subjects used pen and paper. 



Interviews and key stroke analysis revealed that two of 
the five writers expanded revisions to larger units of 
text and to overall format, two worked to limit 
revisions $ and one struggled to stay the same because 
she did not master the system. The authors also Include 
survey results of students In other word processing 
compcsltlon classes jat the University of Minnesota. The 
general response has been positive. 



Burns , Hugh . A Writer* 8 Tool: Computing as a Mode of 
Tr.ventlonT ERIC ED 193 «>93. 

Assuming that students lack insight into their essays 
because they fall to Inquire about their subjects before 
writing, Hugh Bums developed a CAI program to stimulate 
rhetorical invention. Using Aristotle's topol, Burke's 
pentad, or Young, Becker, and Pike's tagmemlc matrix, 
the computer prompts students to respond to their chosen 
topics. Then students print their responses so they can 
use them to prepare their papers. 



Burns, Hugh L. and George H. Cuip. "Stimulating Invention In 
English Composition Through Computer-Assisted 
Instruction." E ducational Technology , 20, No. 8 (August 
1980), 5-10. 

They designed, prograimned, tested, and evaluated three 
CAI modules to stimulate invention through systematic 
inquiry. Their task Involved developing dialogue 
modules that could explore any subject, encourage 
students' responses, and achieve continuity between the 
paper '"^ purpose and invention questions. (The question 
pools use Aristotle's topics, Bur^ke's pentad, and the 
Young-Becker-Plke tagmemlc matrix.) Seventy-two 
students assigned to four sections of a second-semester 
composition class participated in the project. Bums 
and Culp used pre- and post-te^ts to determine how much 
students knew and learned abdut Invention in the CAI and 
control classes. Riesults Indicatte that invention 
heuristics can help students refine and articulate ideas 
and that the dialogues can Ignore content (not Judge 
responses) and still help students begin to write. 



Carlson, Patricia Ann. "Computers and the Composing' Process: 
Some Observations and Implications." In Sixth 
International Cortference on Computers and the 
Humanities . 5d. Sarah K. Burton and DouglasD. Short. 
Rockvllle, Maryland: Computer Science Press, 1983 » 
pp. 70-78. 



Ms. Carlson reports on six ca^e studies concerning hand 
and eye functions while drafting and rev4.sing with pen 
and paper and with a computer. At the Ooddard 3pace 
Flight Center during the suBsner of I982, she collected 
data using protocol analysis, interviews, L.d discourse 
analysis. Her research suggests that the hand is 
slightly more isqsortant during Invention jhlle the eyes 
are dominant during rrvlsion. Furthermore, writers who 
use word processing increase their fluency while 
prew^itlng, .their appreciation for style, and the ease 
with which they revise. Finally, she discusses the 
.potential of word processing. 



Castner, Bruce A. "Ccffi^osition and Literature: Learning to 
Write with C(»iputer Terminals." In Sixth International 
Conference on Computers and the Huiganltl'es . Ed. Sarah K. 
Burton an<^ Uougias D. shor¥. "Rockvllle, Maryland: 
Computer Science ^ress, 1983, pp. 7 9-8 2. 

At the University of South Carolina, Mr. Castner offers 
freshmen a course in literature and critical writing. 
After studying the short story, poetry, and drama, 
students write critical papers on computers. Since the 
terminals are scattered across the campus, he begins 
instruction with two packets of information: one 
explains how to use the terminal, and the o^her lists 
the text-formatting commands. During the first three 
weeks of class, he uses one hour per week to Introduce 
the computer; after that, he answers computer-related 
questions for five to ten minutes each class period. 
Because he can access each student's account, he can see 
how many revisions each student has done, and he can 
comment on the "papers" while they are still in the 
computer. His observations show that students revise 
more and tunt In carefully edited final copies. 

C6111er, Richard M. The Influence of Cowputer-Basea Text 
Editors on the RevTsion Strategies or Inexperiences 
writers .-TRTTTSP gU W~ " 

Collier reviews the types of revision, discusses the 
assumptions Inexperienced writers have about revision, 
and presents his table of revision jstrategies. His 
hypothesis states that students who use a text-editor 
should Increase the number and craiplexlty of their 
revisons, the range of their strategies (based on his 
table), and the overall effectiveness of this stage of 
their writing process. Four female nursing students 
between the ages of 19 and 32 participated in the study. 



Each Tuesday for six .weeks, these students turned in 
essays to him; during a three'hour session on the 
following Friday, they revised and printed their- essays. 
To collect <]ata, he used protocol analysis, videotapes, 
and student evaluations. He concluded th«t three of the' 
four subjects made only slight gains in their revision 
strategies and that superior students tend to succeed 
while weak students tend to find word processing 
complicated. 



"Reply by Richard M. Collier." College 

ComposLltion and Communication, 35, No. 1 (February 

im-) , 

Collier addresses the criticisms raised by Pufahl (See 
Pufahl. "Response to.'.. end discusses the 
differences between his research and his classroom 
instruction. 



. "The Word Processor, and Revision Strategies." 
College Composition and C oimnunicatlon , 3^, No. 2 (May 
19H3), li» 9-155. ~ 

Collier briefly discusses his stiKly of inexperienced 
writers revising on word processors and states that his 
research did not support his hypothesis — students using 
a computer-based text editor woyld increase the number 
and complexity of their revisions. Although he does not 
include the technical data of his study (See Collier. 
The Influence of . . . . ), he discusses his^ findings in 
detail. 



Cronnell, Bruce and Ann Humes. Using Microcomputers for 
Composition Instruction . ERIC ED 203 072. - 

B€"'ieving that microcomputers will improve composition 
Instruction, the authors speculate about now the 
computer could be used to teach revision, to generate 
original text, and to arrange material. Since so much 
research has been done since 1981 t this pap6r has 
limited value.' 



Dalute, Colette A-. "The Computer as Stylus and Audience." 
College Com position and Communication , 3^, No. 2 (May 

Tmrrn^-m. 

Ms. Dalute discusses how the word processor can help 
writers overcome s.ome of the physical and psychological 
constraints associated with pen and -paper writing. 
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' According to Ms. Dal ute,* writers suffer physical 
discomfort and/or pain while writing and revising; 
consequently, they do little revision. Arfd some .writers 
•havfetrtflfficulty remembering what they want to saj^when 
they write. Because the word proce880^ removes some of 
- the physical pain and because it responds rapidly to the 
writer, the word processor offers a solution to these 
and similar problems. This article focuses on theory. 

\ ■ 

Pr#»ese, C. Denny and Larry Adams. "Word Processing in *' 
College Con^ositlon (or The Direct Use of the 
Microcomputer in Teaching College Composition)." In 
Sixth International Conference on Computers and th^. 
Human I'tTes . Ed. Sarah K. Burton and Douglas Tyr"SKort. 
Rockvllle, Maryland: Computer Science Press, 1983, PP. 
202-203. ' 

Freese and Adams identify eight basic assumptions of 
composition instructors ^ They plan to create a teaching 
model using questions that address these assumptions. 
*rhe three basic' questions they will attempt to answer 
concern how achievement is affected by computers, how 
students perceive the* new student-teacher relationship, • 
and how traditl<;nal and "modern" students differ. Two 
classes of freshman composition will be Involved in the 
study; one group will be experimental, and one will be 
controlled. " - * 



. "Word Processing Ip College Composition: Round 

TSHTe~Dlscusslon Group Number 6." ICCH: Unpublished 
H port, 1983. - • . - * 

purlng Spring Semester 1983» Mr. Preese taught two 
sections .of English 101 — one in the traditional mode and 
one with word processors. In the word processing 
glasses, he observed these positive aspects: 1) students 
were more actively Involved in learning, 2) they did more 
revising and proofreading, and J)the instructor was mftre 
Involved with the stjudent and his writhing. However, the 
number of coi^uters,' the problems with schedules, and 
the performance of the computer and software hindered 
students* learning. They .anticipated several changes 
for the next academic year: increasing the number of 
wora processing classes,, requiring students to have 
typing experience, involving more faculty, exploring 
software for tutoring, and extending word, processing to 
other classes. . For those planning word processing, 
programs, Preese and Adams .suggest cooperative efforts 
among faculty and thorough reading about th6 computer 
and compostltlon* 
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Qolub, Lester S. "Some Criteria for Selecting Microcomputer 
Courseware Sor the Teaching of English." The Computing 
Teacher , 10, No. 2 (October 1982), 28-29. 

Mr. Ooluh expresses concern that soTtware for English 
classrooms is barely adequate and English teachers do 
not have time to develop their own. To assist teachers 
in' making wise selections, he suggests several criteria: 
software should 'l)be free of technical eri^ors, 2)reflect 
current curriculum content. 3)encourage students to 
think, ^)provide students with simulations and similar 
activities, 5}prov'ide positive reinforcement, 6) include 
diagnostic-prescriptive features, 7)allow for teacher 
modification of the program, and Q/)provide« supplemental 
materials. 



Hertz, Robert M. "Problems of Computer-Assisted Instruction 
in Composition." The Computing Teacher , II, No.- 2 
(September 1983)>"5?-Frr ^ 

Hertz discusses some of the prob^^ems of CAI. ' For 
example, a computer cannot evaluate an essay on a 
specific topic unless it has been programmed to do so. 
Even checking spelling is a probleih: a computer will 
pass both knew and new if they are in the program's . 
dictionary. Ke callsWriter'b Workbench a critic but 
says that it cannot 'Jydge between sense and nonsense. 
It can detect passive voice, but it cannot determine if 
the passive voice is bette;:* than active in a particular 
situation.' Hertz is concerned that computer detection 
of eleiftents of style will ultimately cause all writers 
to have one style. Although he believes that "writing 
should be taught •by a teacher and not by CAI" (6i|), he 
recognizes that the cony^uter is useful as a tutor. 



Hocking, Joan and Cheryl Visnlesky. "Choosing a 

Microcomputer System: A Guide for English Instructors." 
College Composition and Communication , 3^. No. 2 (May 
imV, 2ld-220. 

This brief article offerl'^sic guidelines for selecting 
computers ana software for the English classroom. In 
addition, the authors include a list of questions to ask 
vendors during demonstrations. 

f 

Hubbard", Prank. "Teaching Invention on the Word Processor." 
Unpublished Manuscript. University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, 1983. 
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After revleMlng the types of CAI and various theories of 
writing, he describes an experiment he conducted during 
.the summer of 1983* Sophomore s^tudents enrolled In a 
writing class to Improve their s'^tyle worked with word 
processors during two of the five class meetings per * 
week. Instead of doing assigned writings, students did 
a variety of personai and school-related writing tasks. 
Vrltten conoients from the students revealed that the 
pace of the computer and the ease of correcting errors 
allowed students to compose more freely and to edit and 
proofread mo^e. carefully than they would have done In 
the tridltlonal mode. 



Jobst, Jack. "COB^uters and Essay Grading.** In Sixth ' 
International Conference on Computers and tne 
Hu manities . Ed. garah K. Burton and Douglas D. Short. 
Rockvllle, 93aryland: Computer Science f Press, 1983, PP. / 
309-310. » . ^ 

He did a pilot study using the computer, to grade papers 
and discovered that students preferlred computer c(»mnents 
over hand-written ccmsnents. He typed in conments as he' 
read essays, and the ccwnpu^er kept count of errors and 
grades. He concluded that the teacher was able to give « 
more motivating comments through the computer. A survey 
showed that 71* of the 96 students preferred computer- 
assisted comments because the coimnents were easier tn 
read an^ bhe final copy was clean. However, grading 
papers with the ccaoputer did not save time: in f&ct, the 
average time per paper was 20 minutes. 



Joyce, James. •*UNIX Aids for English Composition Courses." 
qyputlng in the HMmanltles , 5 (1982), 33738. 

While writing computer programs and writing compositions 
shace some common aspects. Nr. Joyce discusses one 
significant difference. Students get feedback from the 
computer when they write programs, but they oftep do not 
get feedback from Instructors when they write 
compositions. He says students should be able to use 
computer programs such as Spell, Diction, Style, and a 
vocabulary list (all developed at Bell Laboratories) to 
Indicate weaknesses In their papers. Then students 
could decide what corrections and revisions to make 
before submitting their papers for evaluation. 



Kennedy, Patricia H. **Selectlng Computer Software for a High 
School English Course." English Journal ,' 72, No. 7 
(November 1983)» 91-92. 
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Vsing ccHoputerB effectively in the secondary English 
classroom Is often limited by money budgeted for 
hardware but not for software and by inadequately 
developed software especially for upper level classes. 
Ms. Kennedy offers helpful guidelines for s lecting 
programs: read articles about software* review software 
before buying, know its versatility, and look for 
authoring capabilities and entertaining formats. For 
tutoring secondary students with special needs, she 
recommends Magic Spells, Sen^nce Diagraipning, and 
Vocabulary Skills— all for the Apple. 



Kiefer, Kathleen E. and Charles R. Smith. "Textual Analysis 
with Computers: Tests of Bell Laboratories* Ccanpwter 
Software." Research in the Teaching of English , 17 » No. 
3 (October 1$83), 5oT=2Pr7 

At Color Jo State University, four classes of college 
composition students — two CAI groups and two control 
groups'-took part in a stuoy using Diction, Suggest, 
Style, and Spell from Bell Labs. Students in the CAI 
sections spent One hour per week entering and revising 
the last draft of their essays; they ran the programs in 
the following order: Spell, Diction, Suggest, and Style. 
The researchers used pre- and post-tests and attitude 
surveys to determine results. Objective tests revealed 
that "students in the experimental sections identified 
significantly more errors than those in the control 
sections" (206). Sfiiffliary-and-Response Essays indicated 
that all classes made gains in fluency, but that CAI 
classes were not significantly more fluent thai, the non- 
CAI classes. The attitude suryexs,_shpwed students to be 
in favor of iiiteractive editing. 



Kline, Edward. "Cos^uter-aidedsReview Lessons in English 

Grammar and Spelling." In sixth International Conference 
on CoBg)uters and the Humanities . Ed. saran K. Burton 
and Douglas Cfr~Shor¥. Roekville, Maryland: Computer 
Science Press, 1983. pp. 329-332. 

Between 1975 and I98O, the University of Notre Dame 
developed o<»aputer-assisted x>eview lessons in grammar 
and spelling. These lessons r*ere designed to improve 
students* skills and to free the college instructor to 
teach writing strategies. The modules follow a simple 
format: "one principle of gramnar, punctuation, or 
spelling is presented at a time and each principle Is 
exeugjlified" (330). To discourage guessing, correct and 
incorrect responses are followed by explanations. 
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Since 1976. this program has been used at Notre Dane and 
at over 500 secondary schools and colleges. Thirteen 
thousand freshmen have used it; surveys show that B0% of 
those who responded said that the review lessons had 
helped them become better writers. 



Xotler, Lome and Xamala Anandam. "A Partnership of Teacher 
and Computer in Teaching Writing." College CoBposition 
and Communication , 3* No, 3 (October 19031, 3&1-307. 

R^VP (Response System with Variable Prescriptions) 
allows teachers to give individual issed feedback to 
students in the form of c(»nputer--generated letters. 
After students write essays, teachers read and rate them 
using four specific levels. Three levels are designed so 
teachers can select the most serious errors for 
prescription; then they fill out ces^uter cp^^s, ^d the 
coatputer produces individual letters for the students. 
The fourth or primary level requires the teacher to mark 
all errors so the c<»i^uter can select a student's most 
severe problem to be addressed in the letter. . The 
letters en^ha size difficulties in communication, present 
correct models, and suggest ways to rewrite doubtful 
phrases. The program was field-tested in May of 1979. 



Leahy, Ellen K. "A Writing Teacher's Shopping and Reading 
List for Software." English Journal , 73i No. 1 (January 
198^), 62-65. 

This article has limited value because it seeks tc 
describe and discuss software available for English 
classes trom middle school to college. She does Include 
a shopping list, a list of places to write to for 
computer software. However » she fails to state that 
programs are rarely interchangeable between systems. 



Levy, Lynn B. and Kentner V. Fritz, Status Report on the 
Computer Grading of Essays . ERIC ED 009 759. 

This 1972 article is historically significant because It 
traces the evolution of grading essays with the aid of a 
computer. The authors suamiarize work done by the 
following: Ellis Page (1966, 67. 68), Arthur Daigon 
(1966), Jack Hiller and colleagues (1969), Henry 
Slotnlck (1971). and Thomas Knapp (1972). 



Na.-*cu8, Stephen, %'anpupoem: A Computer-Assisted Writing 
Activity." EngUah Journal , 71, No. 2 (February 1982), 
96-99. 
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C(»npu|>oem asks the writer to produce specific kinds of 
words, such as adjectives and nouns. In a particular 
order. C<»9uter prompts gradually elicit a poem from 
the writer. He calls It a "laboratory exercise In 
pluming ahead** (98). When he Invited colleagues to run 
the program, he observed attitudes of both meditation 
and anxiety. So he decided to make some changes In the 
program. 



"Cosputers and the Poetic Muse.** In ^glxth 
International Conference on Cogq)uterB ang the 
Humanities . Ed. Sarah K. Burton and DouglasTS. Short. 
Rockvllle, Ma yland: Congjuter Science Press, 1983, pp. 
406-1108. 

Marcus has updated his work ori Craspupoem. It now has an 
Advice (H>tlon Menu which encourages the writer to copy 
the original poem and then experiment with several 
options 80 he can select the final version from a seriei^ 
of .attempts. Students report that the program helps them 
plan ahead and s»kes them consider unity and coherence. 



MonahanOBrian D. **C<wutlng and Revising." English Journal , 
71, No, 7 (Nov^Bber 1982), 93-9*. 

Mr. Monahan, who teaches high school in New York, used 
the TRS-80 to teach revision. Students hfd access to 
cc^puters Tor five consecutive days and then for one day 
per week for the rest of the semester. During the first 
five class periods* each student wrote -€£n essay in 
class, typed it Inta the cc^qputer, made mechanical 
corrections, printed a copy, expanded the paper, and 
learned how to Insert blocks of information. For the 
remainder of the semester, students continued to do in- 
class writing, to input drafts, and to revise. He 
reached the following conclusion: "My observations of the 
revisions suggested that students may make more 
revisions and make them at a higher level when using 
word processors then when using pen and paper** (94). 



Hold, Ellen W. **Fear and Trembling: The Humanist Approaches 
the C«8puter.** Cpllege Coiaposition and Communication , 
26, No. 3 (October l|75}, 209-273. 

HuBianlsts should create programs that stimulate thinking 
as opposed to those that offer mere drill and practice. 
Ms. Hold describes her programs to create poetry and to 
stimulate ideas for persuasive and argumentfitive papers. 
This article relates theory to practice. 
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Oates» William. **An Evaluation of Conputer-Assisted 

instruction for English Gr^isBar Review." In The PLATO 
System and language Study , Special Issue of Studies in 
LanguageTearnii^ E^THobert S. Hart. ERIC ED Slti^9^. 

Mr. Oates studied the effectiveness of grammar and usage 
. programs selected from PLATO. In two classes teachers 
used CAI to supplement classroom writing, hut they did 
not teach grammar. In the non-CAI class, the Instructor 
went over Individual problems during conferences. All 
students were given pre- and post-tests to determine the 
effectiveness of the programs. Vhlle the mean score for 
the CAI groins increased by twenty points, the^core for 
the non-CAI group fell two points. Thirty-five students 
in the CAI classes co^leted attitude questionnaires: 
they clf*iirly preferred PLATO over traditional methods of 
grammar instruction. Mr. Oates believes programs like 
PLATO are i^ortant to college composition because 
instructors do not have time to teach grammar. 



Petersdn, Bjmce T., Cynthia L.. Selfe, and Blllle J. 

Vah^strm. "Coiqputer-Assisted Instruction and the ; 
Writing Process: Questions for Research and Evaluation." 
College Conqposition and Communication , 35» Mo. 1 
(February 190*»>, 

The authors present criteria for choosing software, 
questions for testing its effectiveness, and procedures 
for making evaluations. The article covers Issues 
Important to teachers of proce«»8-oriented compostion 
courses. 



Powers, Richard S. "Conffjuter-Asslsted English InstriietTOtt." 
In Education In the 80*s; English . Ed. R. Baird Shuman. 

ERijmrm=Tss. 

Mr. Powers discusses facts and myths about the computer 
in the English classro(sn. He calls the c(^uter a 
drlllmaster, an illustrator, a challenger— in effect, a 
teacher's tool. Because the computer utilizes different 
approaches and programs. It has the potential to help 
students change frcwn passive to active leaxTfiers. 



Pufahl, John. "Response to Richard M. Collier, *The Word 

Processor and Re"<«»ior Strategies.*" College Composition 
and Commmication . 35, Mo.l (?ebruary"T9H5T7 W^§T' 

Pufahl criticizes Collier's methodology while studying 
revision strategies of writers using word processors. 
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Pufahl takes issue with the purpose of the Friday 
revision sessions, the limited time devoted to revision, 
the assisaptlon that students would do global revision 
when working with a ccaiqputer, and Collier* s failure to 
intervene in the '•evision process. (See Collier. 
"Reply'....**) 



Raye, Carol L. "Writer's Workbench System: Heralding a 

Revolution in Textual Analysis." In Sixth International 
Conference on CoB8)uters and the Huaaanlties . Ed. Sarah a. 
ourion and T^uglas ». Shor?."fiockvlHe, Maryland; 
Con^uter Science Press, 1983» pp. 569-572. 

Writer's Workbench, designed at Bell Laboratories, is a 
set of c<»Q>uter programs to aid the writer during 
ccsaposing and editing. Ms. Raye provides an informative 
overview of the proofreading, stylistic analysis, usage, 
and utility programs. 



Hodrlgues, Riaymond J. "The Conqputer-Based Writing Program 
from Load to Print." English Journal , 73. No. 1 (January 
1984), 27-30. 

Mr. Rodrigues briefly discusses Helen Schwartz's program 
for writing a literary essay, his program (developed 
with Dawn Rodrigues) for prewriting, and Writer's 
Workbench. While he advocates using the c<Miputer to 
teach coa«>ositlon, he explains that most programs have 
been developed at universities and are not available to 
high schools. Consequently, there is a need to make 
such programs accessible to Betondetry teachers; 
potentially, this could be done by printing programs in 
p^^^>fe s ff ^'^"fl"^ Joumaj-S. . 



Rudrlgues, Raymond J. and Dawn Wilson Rodrigues. "Computer- 
Based Invention: Its Place and Potential » " College 
Composition and C<»unication , 35, No. 1 (February 

im), yB-87. ~ 

Current coo^uter-based invention programs promise to be 
more helpful to students than traditional ways of 
teaching invention. The authors review William Wresch s 
program to outline ideas, Helen Schwartz's algorithms 
■'^ for literary topics, Hugh Bums' <H>en-enaed Inquiry, and 
their own creative problem-solving program. They also 
offer suggestions for developing invention programs and 
for conducting research. 



Schwartz, Helen J. A Coaputer Progra m for Invention and 
Audience Feedback . S5lg ED 21^ l77. 

Ms. Schwartz discusses the theory, field-testing, and 
preliminary results Involved In using coaaputers to 
prepare students to write essay exams In a literature 
class. Following the theories of Thnsas A. Dwyer and 
her own experiences' as a student, she developed SEEN 
(Seeing Eye Elephant Network), r program that uses a 
heuristic to stimulate thoughts about a character 
analysis. During the fall s^Bester of 193l, she field- 
tested the program In an Introductory world literature 
class: 40 students were enrolled In the CAI eectlon and 
40 In the n^-CAI section. Her hypothesis was that 
"students would iiqi>rove their essay writing after using 
the CAI program** (6). Although the CAI class did better 
than the non^CAI class on essay exams, the differences 
were not significant. When she prepared this paper for 
the Conference on College C<^08ltlon and Commuhlcatlon 
held in Haroh, 1982, she did not have a thorough 
statistical analysis completed. 



_ "Hypothesis Testing with Ccanputer-Asfelsted 

instruction.** Educational Technology , 23, No. 10 
(October 1983), 2o-S7. 

Her program SEEN allows students to test a hypothesis 
about a literary character by using a tutorial, notices, 
and prlnt-outs. The tutorial prompts students to make an 
hypothesis about a character, support it with evidence, 
and test It with exceptions. Ifhen students finish the 
tutorial, they post a notice on the electronic bulletin 
board. These notices allow them to read each others 
work and to comment on JLt . Finall y, st udents ^an^ print 
out both their own notes and tlie' conBiients ma^e by'^ 
others. The field-test she did is also described in her 
ERIC report. (See Schwartz. A Computer Program. . . . ) 
Following the field-test, responses to questionnaires 
Implied that students internalized the tutorial's 
questions and read literature with more awareness. 



. **Monsters and Mentors: Computer Applications for 
Humanistic Education.** College English , 44, No. 2 
(February 1982), 141-15?: 

Ms. Schwartz discusses the strengths and weaknesses of 
four types of coi^uter programs— drill and practice, 
text feedback, simulations, and tutorials. She calls 
for creative programs that will stimulate thinking and 
offers a five-point checklist for evaluating composition 
software. 
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Teaching Stylistic Sli rollclty with A 

Coi^uterized Readability Pornula . E^cnElT 196 014. 

To find out if coi^uterlzed feedback -would help students 
develop a stylistic slnpllclty appropriate to their 
audience and purpose, Ms. Schwartz used STAR (Simplified 
Test Approiich for Readiblllty) to conduct an experiment 
with two business-technical writing classes. Students In 
both classes did the saoe readings, writings, and 
activities. However, students An one class received 
quantitative feedback on the stylistic probleras In their 
writing while those In the other class did not. The 
first asslgnaent for both classes was treated as a pre- 
test. Students In the CAI class, received feedback 
Information on their next four assignments. Statistical 
figures show that the CAI group learned more about 
stylistic slnqjllclty than the non-CAI grouxx. However, 
she does not consider the results conclusive because an 
artificial gle (grade level equivalent) was created by 
certain types of errors. 



Schwartz, Mlml. "Computers and the Teaching of Writing." 
Educational Technology , 22, No. 11 (November 1982), 27- 
29- 

To use the computer effectively In composition classes. 
Instructors must consider modem theory and Interactive 
computing. In the new paradigm— the writer. discovers 
his meaning while writlng*-revlslon is an essential part 
of the composing process- By observing what students do 
and how they feel, Ms. Schwartz has found that most of 
them still see revision as punishment for making errors. 
Under Professor John Mulvey, r group of engineering 
students used coa^uters to write and share research. 
Interview^ reveaTeffHsevergl pos^^^ attltudeiT students 
accepted criticism more readily, felt more objective 
about their own writing; and gained confidence about 
their ability to revise. 



Smith, Charles R. and Kathleen E. Kiefer. "Using the 
Writer's Workbench Programs at Colorado State 
University." In Sixth International Conference on 
Computers and the Humanities . EdT^Sarah K. Bur^n and 
Doijlas D."^orFr Roekvllle, Maryland: Computer Science 
Press. 1983. pp. 672-68i{. 

Writer's Workbench, designed for profession U writers at 
Bell Laboratories, was adapted for composition Classes 
at Colorado State tJnlverslty. This paper describes the 
various prcHSrass and provides srjnple print-outs. The 
authors believe this type of software can be developed 
for primary and secondary English students. 
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Van Pelt, Willlasi V. "Another Approach to Using Writer's 
Workbench Prograns: Small Class Applications.** In Sixth 
International Conference on C^aputers and %he 
Himanitles . gd. Sarah l^rton and DougXasIS. Short. 
Aockvllle, Maryland: Cosputer Science Press « 1983* PP. 
725r729. 

To understand^ the effects of coaputer-asslsted text 
feedback on the writing progress of students, Mr. Van 
Pelt incorporated four Writer's Workbench prograas 
(Spell, Diction, Explain* and Style) into a 'small 
technical writing class. Students used the programs to 
analyze their writing and brought the results of Diction 
and Style to workshop sessions. While students made 
immediate gains frc»n Spell, they needed to learn the 
significance of the information provided by Diction, 
Explain, and Style. Clatts lectures and group workshops 
hf/lped students understand and evaluate the craiputer's 
responses so they could revise their papers. For those 
students who became obsessed with local revision, peer 
cosmnents and the instr*ic tor's advice helped them refocus 
their attention. He advocates a* ccmibination of group 
interaction, student-teacher dialogue., and text 
feedback.' Finally, he offers many questions that need 
to be addressed in further studies. 



Withey, Margaret M, "The Conqputer and Writing.** English 
Journal , 72, No. 7 (November 1983), 2i|-31. 

Ms. Withey discusses the various kinds of CAT and 
describes sc^ne ^^rograms ctu*ently in use in universities 
and colleges: PLATO, RSVP, and Hugh Bums' invention 
prog**am. She advises secondary English teachers to be 
aware of the state of the art and to consider quality, 
content, and compatibility when selecting software. 



Wit tig, Susan. Th^ee Behavorial Ap proaches to the Teaching 
of College-tevef Compos itTon; Plagnostic Tests. 
Contracts, and gomputer-Assisted Instr uction. ERIC ED 

mm. [ 

Since most college freshmen are required to take 
composition, the English faculty at the University of 
Texas developed a course in 1974 to individualize 
instruction. Using the results of diagnostic tests, 
instructors designed individual contracts that addressed 
se:itence, paragrapn, and essay objectives for each 
student. Using computer modules and working at their 
own pace, students aimed for competency in each area. 
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Evaluations by students showed that they were In favor 
of the Individualized instruction. However* skill 
competency did not transfer to their writing. 



Womble* Gail 0. "Process and Processor: Is There Room for a 
Machine in the English Classroom?" English Journal , 73 » 
Mo. 1 (January 198*1), 3^-37. 

Mb. Vomble was asked to test word processing in her high 
school classroom with one cf^puter for thirty students. 
Her article focuses on the writing and attitudes of 
three students. During interviews, these students said 
they considered word proce.ssing valuable. (They had 
computers at ho3oe.) She ccmcluded that these students 
worked on revision because it was easy to move text and 
correct errors. 

Wresch, William. "Computer Essay Generation." The Computing 
Teacher , 10, No.< 7 (March 1983), 63-65. 

Essay Writer asks the student to state his topic and to 
select an approach (one of four choices). Then the 
computer proa^ts the student to list and explain the 
major attributes of his subject and to seriect a mode of 
discourse (argumentative or descriptive). Wnen the 
student is finished, the computer writes an essay which 
the student can print out and then revise. When he 
wrote this article, he was attempting to improve the 
program. 



. "Computers and Composition Instruction: An 

TJp3aVe." College English , No. 8 (December I983), 
79^-799. 

As the title implies, this is an update of programs and 
research. He reviews Helen Schwartz's SEEN, Writer's 
Workbench, Ruth Von Blum's WANDAH, Cynthia Selfe's 
Wordsworth II, his own Essay Writer, and research by 
Collette Dalute, Lillian Bridwell, and Donald Ross. 



. "Ccnnputers in English Class: Finally Beyond 

Grammar and Spelling Drills." College English , 44, No. 5 
(September 1982), 483-490. 

Mr. Wresch differentiates between types of CAI programs: 
drill and practice, tutorials, and dialogue systems. 
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After explaining in detail how drill and practice and 

tutorials work, he advocates using thea only for 

r«iiediation. According to Mr. Wresch, the future of th6 

COTiputer in the composition classroom involves dialogue 

systems (interactive programs). He then briefly reviews \ 

the work done toy EUis Page, Robert Bishop, and Hugh 

Bumsw 

Zoller, Peter T. Coa8>osition and the Computer . ERIC ED 127 
611. 

In 1972 at the University of California— Riverside, 
approximately one third to one quarter of the freshmen 
needed remedial ctwosition work. When the Acadanic 
Senate recosnaended CAI, Mr. Zoller conducted a pilot 
program. Fifteen students spent one hour a w6ek using 
drill and practice programs in a lab with a tutor and 
met once a week for a two-hour writing workshop. 
Student evaluations were focused on attitudes; 
universally, students liked CAI because they were 
actively involved in learning, not merely listening to 
Instruction. He did not indicate whether they improved 
m their writing because of the CAI. 
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